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98 Hebraica. 

THE AEAMAIO LANGUAGE. 

By Prof. E. Kautzsch, D. D., 

Tuebingen, Germany. 



TRANSLATED FROM KAUTZSCH'S GRAMMATIK DES BIBLISCH-ARAMAISCHEN. 
By Professor Charles R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 

1 1. The Eelation of Biblical Aramaic to the Remaining Shemitic 

Languages. 

The Aramaic dialect occurring in a few sections of the Old Testament (Dan. 
ii., 4b— vii., 28; Ezra iv., 8— vi., 18; vn., 12-26; Jer. x., 11, as well as in two 
words of Gen. xxxi., 47) is a member of the West-Aramaic group of dialects. 
The latter, together with the closely related East- Aramaic group, forms the Ara- 
maic branch of the Shemitic, or more narrowly, of the North-Shemitic family of 
languages. 

Concerning the ramification of the Shemitic family generally, cf.: E. Benan, 
histoire generale des langues semitiques. 4. ed. Paris 1864; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
hebr. Grammatik $$ 1, 2, and the literature there under \ 1. No. 6 ; B. Stade, Lehr- 
buch der hebr. Gramm., Leipzig 1879, \\ 2-11 (with searching consideration of the 
later literature); E. Konig, histor.-krit. Lehrgebaude d. hebr. Sprache, Leipzig 
1881, I 3. Concerning the Aramaic in particular: Th. Noldeke, "Aram" in 
SchenkeVs Bibellexicon I, 229 sq., as well as in the "Ausland," for 1867, p. 778 sq. 
("Namen und Wohnsitze der Aramaer") and in Ztschr. der deutschen morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, Vol. XXV. (1871), p. 113 sq. ("Die Namen der aram. Nation und 
Sprache "); Schroder, "Aram" in Biehni's Hdworterb. des Bibl. Alterthums, p. 79 
sq.; Volck, "Aram" in Herzog-PMWs Protestant. Bealencyklopadie, 2. ed., I, 601 
sq. (with copious references to the literature); H. Struck, Einleitung ins A. Test., 
in Zockler's Handb. der theolog. Wissenschaften I, 191 sq. (Add to these : David, 
grammaire de la langue arameenne [in the Syriac language], Paris 1880; B. Duval, 
traits de grammaire syriaque. Paris 1881). 

The above definition presupposes a division of the Shemitic dialects into (1) 
the Arabic-Ethiopic branch, as the South-Shemitic, as distinguished from (2) the 
North-Shemitic, including the other three chief-branches of the Shemitic family 
(the Canaanitic, the Aramaic and the Assyrian-Babylonian). 

I 2. Gradual Extension of the West-Aramaic Dialect. 

The home of the West- Aramaic dialect was the territory between tlje upper 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea (with the exception of course of the Phoeni- 
cian coast-line). This territory includes the regions South and South- West of Da- 
mascus, extending, therefore, as far as the boundaries of the kingdom of Israel 
(cf. 1 Sam. x., 6, concerning the conflict of David with the Aramaeans of Beth- 
rehob, who, according to Judg. xviii., 28, lived in the immediate neighborhood 
of Dan). In early times, however, the Aramaic began to advance further South 
and to dispossess the Canaanitic dialects (including Hebrew) until finally— about 
the middle of the second century B. C— it became the common language of the 
country in Syria, Palestine and the adjacent countries on the East. 

Detached points of contact with the Aramaic, not all borrowed directly there- 
from, however, can be established even in pre-exilic books of the Old Testament 
composed on the soil of the Northern kingdom, certainly, e. g., in the Song of Sol- 
omon and in certain parts of Judges. A direct influence of Aramaic was doubt- 
less opened by the deportations of Israelites spoken of in 2 Kgs. xv., 29 and 
xvn., 6 (734 and 722 B. C); for after that, according to 2 Kgs., xvn., 24, (cf. 
also Ezra iv., 2, 10) the thoroughly depopulated land was occupied by colonists 
who had come in part from territory where Aramaic was spoken (e. g. Hamath). 
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In Judah, as far as we can judge, the written language was maintained, 
almost without Aramaic influence, until the close of the seventh century. It is 
shown by 2 Kgs. xvm., 26, however (cf. Isa. xxxvi., 11), that toward the end of 
the eighth century (the occurrence relating thereto falls in the year 701) Aramaic 
was understood, at least by the principal men in Judah, and, consequently, already 
was a language of international trade, or, at any rate, of diplomacy. This fact is 
confirmed in the Aramaic legends which have been preserved (beside an Assyrian 
text) on tablets of clay, as well as on fragments from the ruins of Assyrian and 
Babylonian palaces (afterwards, also, on old Persian coins) ; cf. Schrader, ZDMG, 
1872, p. 167, and the literature there; further, Levy, Gesch. der jttd. Miinzen, 
Lpz., 1862, p. 147, sq. ; de Vogue', Melanges d'archeologie orientale, Paris, 1868, p. 
193, sq. 1 The first direct influence of Aramaic on the Hebrew is to be found in 
Jeremiah 2 (cf. Zimmer, Aramaisme Jeremiani I, Halle, 1880), more certainly, and 
already of a grammatical sort, in Ezekiel ; while the writers of the last part of 
the Exile (Isa. xiii., sq., xxxiv., xxxv., xl. — lxvi.) and shortly after the same 
{Haggai, Zechariah, and even Malachi and the memoirs of Nehemiah worked 
into the book of Nehemiah) are distinguished by a comparatively pure Hebrew. 
In the exilic and post-exilic parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, which 
formerly were designated as the Original Writing, or Elder Elohist (now as the 
Priests' Codex, or Q) the influence of Aramaic is shown more in the domain of 
lexicon than of grammar (cf. concerning this especially Biehm, in the Theolog. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1872, p. 283, sq., and V. Byssel, de Elohistse Pentateuchici 
Sermone, Lpz., 1878, both holding fast to the pre-exilic composition of the Priest's 
€odex, though Byssel especially, by his careful and profound investigations, has 
produced much evidence for the opposite view) ; Gttesebrecht opposes Byssel (" Zur 
Hexateuchkritik," in the Ztschr. f. die Alttest. Wissensch., 1881, p. 177, sq.) and 
his conclusions are modified again, in some particulars, by Driver, " On Some 
Alleged Linguistic Affinities of the Elohist " (in the Journal of Philology, Oct., 
1882, p. 201, sq.). Still stronger is the Aramaic coloring in several post-exilic 
books; in particular, Chronicles, Esther and, to the most marked degree, in 
Koheleth and certain Psalms (cf. for Koheleth the commentaries of Franz 
Delitzseh, Lpz., 1875, p. 197, sq. and C. H. Wright, The Book of Koheleth, 
London, 1883, p. 488, sq. ; concerning Books II.— V. of the Psalms, cf. Giese- 
brecht, "Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Psalmen," in Ztschr. f. die Alttest. Wis- 
sensch., 1881, p. 276, sq.). 

8 3. Contemporaneous Use of Aramaic and Hebrew. 

It is presupposed by documents in Ezra (iv., 8-22 ; v., 6-17; vi., 6-12; vn., 
11-26) that, under the Persian supremacy, Aramaic was used in diplomatic 
intercourse with Western Asia. The fact, however, that the author of the 
present book of Ezra (toward the end of the fourth century B. C), after giving 
the Aramaic documents (iv., 8, sq.), carries on his own narrative in Aramaic, and 
that the author of Daniel (about 167 B. C), after the conversation between 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans (n., 4-11), continues, up to the end of chapter 



i Of course we must not conclude from these Assy. Baby, parallels, with v. Ovtsehmid (Neue 
Beitraege zur Gesch. des alten Orients, Leipzig, 1876, p. 18, sq.) that the business world in Nine- 
veh then spoke Aramaic and no longer understood the official [Assyrian] language. (As it is 
*aid to follow also, according to v. Outschmid, from 2 Kgs. xviii., 28, that a dialect of the Ara- 
maic was the popular language in the territory of the Euphrates and the Tigris already in the 
eighth century). For the contrary cf. Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung 
(Giessen, 1878), p. 62 sq. — Least of all may we conclude from the above facts that the Aramaic 
idiom naturalized in Palestine in the last centuries B. C. could only have been imported from 
Babylonia; cf. concerning that below 8 6, 2. 

2 In this statement, we designedly leave out of consideration the Book of Job, as linguistic- 
ally peculiar: besides unquestionable Aramaisms (such as the frequent yhu and D'^D instead of 
the Hebrew D'13'1) the book contains no less frequent points of contact with the Arabic store of 
-words. 
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Vii., in Aramaic, satisfactorily show that, at that time, both writers and readers 
must have been equally familiar with both dialects. 

The above conclusion would still remain valid, if we had presupposed, with 
Strack (Einleitung ins A. T., p. 165), that, at least after Alexander the Great,, 
there was an Aramaic book of the narratives of Daniel, which, at the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was interwoven with the recently written book of visions. 
Similarly affirms v. Orelli, die Alttest. Weissagung von der Vollendung des 
Gottesreiches (Wien, 1882), p. 515, sq. On the contrary, Men ("Cur in libro 
Danielis juxta Hebraeam Aramaea adhibita sit dialectus?" Hal., 1865) explains 
the occurrence of two languages in the book on the assumption that the Aramaic 
text was for the people, and the Hebrew for the learned men. In that case, 
however, the same would have to be affirmed of Ezra, which, in regard to the 
Hebrew chapters in that book, is impossible. — We here mention, further, the 
ingenious fancy which the so-called Graecus Venetus (ed. by O. Gebhardt, Lpz., 
1875) realized in his translation of Daniel, by rendering the Hebrew parts into 
Attic, and the Aramaic into the Doric dialect. 

? 4. Hbbeew Supplanted, as a Language of Intebcoubse, by Aramaic. 

The actual dispossession of Hebrew, as the language of conversation, by 
Aramaic, must be dated from the end of the third century B. C. ; previous to 
that an influence had been exerted, through the government of the Ptolemies and 
of the first Seleucidae, in favor of Greek rather than Aramaic. For a time, two 
languages may have had sway, even in ordinary intercourse, as they do to-day 
upon the border of territories where different languages are spoken, until finally 
Hebrew was preserved only as the language of the schools, and, at last — perhaps 
after the last pre-Christian century— only as the language of worship. As late as 
the first century A. D., however, Hebrew as such was understood, even by the 
people, at least in Palestine. This can be proved by such passages as Luke iv., 
17 sq. 

That acquaintance with Aramaic on the part of the post-exilic colony at 
Jerusalem must take place, as it were, of itself is shown by a glance at the con- 
figuration of its territory. On the North, a population speaking Aramaic extended 
tolerably near to the gates of Jerusalem ; in some places, the new Jewish settlers 
were evidently entirely surrounded by neighbors speaking Aramaic. Add to this 
the fact that, for the satisfaction of most their wants, the Jews were dependent 
upon foreign traders, with whom business could be transacted hardly otherwise 
than in the common language of the rest of Palestine ; cf. Neh. xin., 16, 20, ac- 
cording to which even Tyrians were then settled in Jerusalem, and other traders, 
from abroad were accustomed to come to the city. That a common familiarity on 
the part of all the inhabitants of a district where two languages are spoken 
(even though they be quite different from each other) is possible, may be observed 
to-day in certain regions of Switzerland, Belgium (especially in Brussels) and 
elsewhere. 

That Hebrew was understood for a long time after the decided victory of the 
Aramaic as the language of conversation, was due, on the one hand, to the zeal 
of the learned men and, on the other, to the significance of Hebrew as the sacred 
language of the entire people. The first is attested by the fact that much which 
is undeniably old in the language has been handed over to the post-biblical He- 
brew. The exclusive use of Hebrew in the reading of the Old Testament is at- 
tested by the uniform Jewish tradition that, in the public use of Scripture, the- 
most that was allowed, for a long time, was the oral interpretation of the same 
into Aramaic. From the latter fact, it might be explained how the hearers gradu- 
ally became familiar with the Aramaic form of certain parts of the divine Word, 
as appears to follow from Matt, xxvu., 46 and Mark xv., 34 (cf. also Beuss Gesch. 
der hi. Schriften des A. T., p. 723); but the demonstrative force of such passages 
as Luke iv. , 1 7 sq. , where there is not the least intimation of an interpretation after 
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the reading is not thereby annulled. 1 It is true that in the Mishna, the habitual 
Interpretation of what is read appears presupposed, when, in Megilla iv., 4 the 
reader of the Law is directed to read no more than one verse to the translator, 
while three are permitted in the prophetical reading (cf. also iv., 6 regarding the 
reading and interpretation of the Law by minors, and iv., 10 concerning the parts 
which may be read indeed, but not translated). But it is another question whether 
this mode of procedure had arisen at the time of Jesus. We might decide cer- 
tainly, only if we were accurately informed as to the nature of the "verses" 
<D*p1DQ) here intended and the date of their introduction. Just as little may 

we conclude with Zunz (gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden, p. 61 sq.) from the 
existence of a written Targum of Job about the middle of the first century and 
still older Targums of Esther and the Psalms, all of which are affirmed in the 
Talmud, that there was already a Targum of the Law on record, Of. on this sub- 
ject Bleek-Wellh. Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 606 and the citation there from the 
Jerusalem Talmud, in which it is forbidden to read the interpretation from a book. 
Concerning the (infrequent) prayers in the Aramaic language, as e. g. the so-called 
■Qaddis, originally "Concluding prayer after haggadic discourses in houses of 
mourning," cf. Delitzsch, Gesch. der jiid. Poesie, p. 136, Note. 

I 5. The Remains of the West-Abamaic Dialect. 

Whether a pagan and profane literature ever existed in the West- Aramaic (or 
indeed in any Aramaic) language, 2 must remain undecided. The remains of 
West- Aramaic yet existing belong chiefly to the domain of Jewish (including 
Samaritan) religious writings. Here belong : 

1 . The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (cf . above \ 1 and below \ 7). 

Whether any one of the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old Testament was 
■composed originally in West- Aramaic, it is entirely impossible to show. Jerome 



i Compare the very noteworthy treatment of this question by Franz Delitzsch in " The Hebrew 
New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible Society " (Leipzig, 1883), extracts from which (in 
Translation [German T.]) might be of interest in regard to other questions. It is said there on pp. 
30,31: "A friend of mine does not cease to entreat me to translate the New Testament into the Ara- 
maic idiom which was spoken in Palestine in the days of Christ and his apostles; that is, into the 
language of the Palestinian Talmud and the Palestinian Targums. But his desire rests on an 
illusion. The Hebrew remained even after the Exile the language of Jewish literature. The 
Ecclesiasticus of Jesus Sirach was written in Hebrew, as its fragments in the Talmud show. The 
original of the first book of Maccabees and of the so-called Psalter of Solomon was Hebrew. The 
inscriptions on coins, the epitaphs, the liturgic prayers were Hebrew. The form of the laws was 
Hebrew, as appears from ■their codification in the Mishna, also the book, in which, as Papias 
says, Matthew had collected the sermons of the Lord, was written ifipaUi SiaMicTa. It is true, 
that in that time ifSpalori and xalSaloTi [? cf. concerning this below § 6, 1, Bern.] were not 
accurately distinguished. • Nevertheless it is quite unlikely that Matthew wrote in Aramaic; for 
the Aramaic dialect of Palestine— which in the Talmud is called 'DIID . . . . —was the language of 
daily life, the vulgar language, in which the people and also the learned were wont to converse 
and to hold controversies, but rj 'ejipa'tQ dtaXwros, in which St. Paul was accosted by the exalted 
Savior, Acts xxvi., 14, and in which he himself addressed the people of Jerusalem, Acts xxi., 40; 
xxii., 2, [cf . below % 6, 3] was the holy language, the language of the temple worship, of synagog- 
ical and domestic prayer; of all formulas of benediction, of the traditional law; further, the 
parables, the animal fables, the lamentations for the dead in the Talmuds and Midrashim are 
mostly Hebrew; the holy language continued to be the language of the higher form of speech, 
■even the popular proverbs were only partly Aramaic. Josephus stating in the preface of his 
work on the Jewish war, that his narrative was originally drawn up for his compatriots of inner 
Asia in the common mother-tongue, certainly means the Hebrew, not the Aramaic language. 
Knowledge of Hebrew was then, as now, universal among the educated of the nation. Aramaic, 

on the contrary, was understood only by a small portion of the Diaspora [Dispersion T.] 

Therefore it would be a useless attempt to translate the New Testament into the Palestinian 
Sursi. The Shemitic woof of the New Testament Hellenism is Hebrew, not Aramaic. Our Lord 
and his apostles thought and spoke [?] for the most part in Hebrew." 

2 Benan (Histoire generate, p. 259) regards this as at least probable. 
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(see the proof passages in E. Schuerer's article, "Apokryphen des A. Test." in 
Herzog's protest. Eeal-Encykl. I 2 , p. 491 sq.) names the books of Tobit and Judith 
as composed Chaldaico sermone (i. e. West Aramaic) and translated them from 
this idiom into Latin, but that by no means shuts out the conclusion (which in 
the case of Judith is almost indubitable, cf. Schuerer p. 505 and in other places), 
that the actual original of both texts was Hebrew, the Aramaic text consequently 
itself a translation. (For the more recent discussions of this controversy, occasion- 
ed by Ad. Neubauer's issue of an Aramaic text of the book of Tobit from a Bod- 
leian MS., Oxford 1878, see in my report of O. T. studies of 1878 in the " Wissen- 
schaftlichen Jahresbericht der deutschen Morgenland. Gesellsch." [Leipzig 1881], 
p. 23 ; Qraetz declares himself in favor of a modern Hebrew original of Tobit. 
See his essays on " The Book of Tobit " etc. in " Monatsschr. fur Gesch. u. Wis- 
sensch. des Judenth." 1879, p. 145 sq.). Likewise the Aramaic proverbs of Sirach, 
which have been handed down to us, partly in Talmudic citations and partly as 
a compilation by themselves (as the so-called " small Sirach " or "Alphabet of the 
son of Sirach " in connection with an alphabet of the Hebrew proverbs of Sirach) 
prove nothing against a Hebrew original of the Greek book of Sirach. These 
proverbs are, rather, in part translations of Hebrew matter, in part independent 
additions of a later compiler ; cf . Delitesch, zur Gesch. der jiid. Poesie (Leipzig 
1836, p. 20 sq.), L. Dukes, Eabbinische Blumenlese (Leipzig, 1844), p. 31 sq., and 
especially p. 67 sq. (where may be found more details concerning the literature of 
these proverbs); according to the text of Paul Fagius (Isny, 1542) Dukes gives here 
twenty-three Aramaic proverbs of Sirach (besides forty-two Hebrew ones). 

2. Detached Words and Clauses in the New Testament and in the writings 
of Josephus. 

The samples of the language of intercourse in Palestine at the time of Jesus 
and the apostles, which appear occasionally in the N. T., would of themselves be 
sufficient to contradict any fables which have arisen concerning the idiom spoken 
by them. Cf. with regard to this Beiske, de lingua vernacula Jesu Christi, Jen. 
1670, and particularly de Bossi, dissertazioni della lingua propria di Cristo e degli 
Ebrei nazionali della Palestina da tempi Maecabei in disamina del sentimento di 
un recente scrittore Italiano, Parma, 1772. '4. By the latter is meant the Neapol- 
itan Domin. Diodati and his book de Christo Graece loquente (Neap. 1767). 
Further : H. F. Pfannkuche " Ueber die palastinische Landessprache in dem Zeit- 
alter Christi und der Apostel, ein Versuch, zum Theil nach de Bossi entworfen " 
in Fichhorn , s Allgem. Bibliothek der bibl. Litter. Vol. vm. (1798) 3, p. 365 sq. 
it. E. O. Paulus, verosimilia de Judaeis Palaestinensibus, Jesu etiam atque apos- 
tolis, non aramaica dialecto sola, sed graeca quoque aramaisante locutis. Jena 1803. 
Winer, Gramm. des neutest. Sprachidioms | 3 (Hebrew- Aramaic coloring of the 
N. T. diction ; with many references to the older literature). Franz Delitzsch 
li Ueber die palastinische Volkssprache, welche Jesus und seine Junger geredet 
haben " in the year 1874, No. 27 of the " Daheim " (also in the Zeitschrift " Saat 
auf Hoffnung" 1874, p. 195 sq.); the same, "Traces of the vernacular tongue in 
the gospels" in the "Hebrew Student" (Chicago), Nov., 1882, p. 81 sq.; Dec, p. 
104 sq.; Sept., 1883, p. 1, sq. Concerning the bad pronunciation of the Galileans 
indicated in Matt, xxyi., 73, Mark xiv., 70 (Acts n., 7), which appeared especially 
in the complete ignoring of gutturals, cf . the Talmudic proofs in Wetstein, Nov. 
Test., on Matt, xxvi., 73; Meusehen, Nov. Test, ex Talmude etc. illustratum (Lipz. 
1736) p. 119. The reproach was raised in particular with reference to the Galilean 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

Below we give an alphabetical list 1 of the samples of Palestinian Aramaic 
found in the N. T. with the addition of the most important witnesses, namely, the 
Codex Sinaiticus [8], Alexandrinus [A], Vaticanus [B], Ephraeme Syri [C], Can- 
tabrig. [D] ; WH signifies the readings which are adopted in the critical edition 
of Westcott and Hort (London 1881), Tisch. the readings of the editio octava cri- 
tica major of Tisehendorf. 



i This list, sifted critically, seemed so much the more necessary, as, -up to to-day, not only in 
the New Testament commentaries, but'also in the excellent Clavis novi test, of W. Grtmm, many 
errors and inaccuracies in reference to these words have teen dragged along. 
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A. Single Appellatives and Proper Names. 

'A/3/35 (Tisch., on the contrary WH o/3/3a; the same fluctuation regarding the ac- 
centuation of final o of the so-called Emphatic state is seen elswhere— cf. 
below ya/?/3<r#a, yolyoda, fiafuwa — although properly speaking, only the circum- 
flex is justifiable 2 = JOK 6 *-a"fr>> Mark xiv., 36 and elsewhere. 

T " 

'kKzk&afi&x (so WH with B ; on the contrary Tisch. axO^apAx with S A. In favor 
of ok, against ax however is also anelSaiftax of codex D and aneldafta of codex 
E, i. e. Laudianus Oxoniensis ; cf . the same difference, in the transcription 

Of p, below hi oafiaxSavu = OFlpDti^ an d m /><wca) = fcflQ"^ 7pH X"P^>" alfiaroa 

Acts i., 19. — antX (for aicaX) is probably due simply to the influence of /l upon 
the preceding vowel, Sapa for fopa to the inclination elsewhere shown to con- 
form the sound of the Sh'wa mobile to that of the following vowel ; cf . Oese- 
nius-Kautzsch, hebr. Gramm. \ 10, 1, 2), Eem. and the literature in Note's).— 
Aafuix instead of Sapa (so cod. E) reminds us of Zetpdx = X1*D- If the Greeks 

T * 

here actually heard such a sharp sound, why not in similar cases ? or must 
we conclude that there was a misunderstanding of the writing HOT ZTVDj 
if not even that t7D"T occurred as an error of the copyist ? Concerning the 
addition of k (e. g. SapaSan, Num. xxxiv., 8 = pTHV), elsewhere of rf, #, p, v, 
a to final vowels in the Septuagint cf . Frankel, Vorstudien zu den LXX. 
(Leipzig 1841), p. 97 sq. 
Bapaj38a(, Bap#o/lo/«rtoc, HaptrjaovQ, Bapuwa, Ba/wd/3af, Bap<ra/3/3af, Baprtpaloc, all proper 

names compounded with "^J son. 

Brefe/JoiiA (so WH Matt, x., 25; xn., 24; Mark in., 22; Luke xi., 15, 18 sq. with 
S B while A C D [also S in Mark in., 22] present BeeAfe/Joda, the reading 
adopted by Tisch.; the suppression of the 1 in the popular pronunciation, how- 
ever, would be scarcely striking) = "^Jftf ^3 ( not ^3 as even Grimm has 
it). Now *7!)3f is certainly not equal to the modern Hebrew ^yf dung, but 

only the signification dwelling can be supported. In spite of this, the meaning 
of B«Xf . as "Master of the dwelling, or of the kingdom " (so e. g. Meyer on Matt, 
x. 25, who finds a confirmation of this empty appellation in the preceding olnodeo- 
■K&rrjt) is to be rejected. Zebul is rather a modification of zebub (cf . 313f ^3 2 

Kgs. i., 2 and elsewhere), although in this modification may have co-operated 
not merely convenience of pronunciation (so Baudissin, art. "Beelzebub " in 
Herzog's PEE 1 ), but also the thought of ^jjt dung, ^!)2t dunging (and also the 
offering of idolatrous sacrifices !). '• 

Bri$ec6a (more correctly, according to what was remarked under appa — 6a) = 
KIDn J"!'! House of Grace, is the reading of A C in John v., 2; for f$*1Dl7 

t : v t : v 

(instead of the elsewhere usual K'lpfl) one need not appeal to the Syriac 
chesda : reference to the Biblical- Aramaic KO^H dream is sufficient. On the 

t : v 

contrary Tisch. and WH according to cod. Sin. have adopted flrr&SaM (WH 
place (SrrSoaida in the margin, as the reading of B). , In the appendix p. 76, 
WH express the opinion that both readings (of S and B) are perhaps only bad 



i Cf. de Lagarde, gesammelte Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1866), p. 39, Note: " I always change the 
accents of foreign words according to my judgment; in 1 Cor., xvi., 22, one must write ftapav 
a&a, or renounce the reputation of being an intelligent man." This accentuation for K3K, and 
similar words restored without doubt the actual tone as it existed in the living language, but it 
is to be remembered, on* the other hand, that, when the penult is closed (not merely sharpened) 
the accent is carried over as paroxytone, cf. T&Tjta, Map&a ; properly speaking oinepa also is 
clearly for a'tKpa ( K"Ot? ). Do these examples rest upon an accommodation to the Greeks and 
Romans, or may we derive from them a law (the accentuation of a closed penult hef ore an open 
ultima), which afterwards had been entirely ignored by Jewish tradition? It is to be remarked, 
moreover, that, contrary to the above, in Jos. Antiq., 3, 7, 1 x avaia C (K*3n3) and 3, 10, 16 aaap&a. 
(Kfpyjy, appear to be transferred. 
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modifications of the same name, whose correct form is probably Pn&ZaiM 
[XfV? JT3 -House of Olives]; nevertheless (iri&aatSa equalling tf~l'¥ JT3 (cf. 

t :- t: - 

the local name in John i., 45) place of fishery is not impossible. 

Boavvpyk (so Tisch. and WH with S A B C) is explained in Mark in., 17 by viol 
(ipovTTjs. The word offers, however, manifold difficulty. That (Soavri is impure 
pronunciation for *J3, which the uncultivated Galileans spoke for *J3 (so e. g. 

•*t " : 

Bretschneider in his Lexicon novi testamenti), is a monstrous assumption; not 
much better is the assertion, which Lightfoot, appealing to Broughton, has made 
current (Horae hebr. on Mark in., 17), that the Jews had always pronounced 
sh'wd as oa, e. g. noabhyim for Q'Ji'2J ar, d that hence Strabo writes Moacada 

for Masada [KlVO ?]• -A-s little does g/JH mean thunder, but a noisy crowd 

t t : . . y v 

of people and the Aram. {Jf'jjn an d {J^lJH is rustling, noise, not thunder. 
Jerome is right in demanding for the meaning " son of thunder " Benereem 
(DJT1 *J3» commonly, to be sure, DJH)- It is another question, however, 

whether Jerome (on Dan. i., 8) on this account has a right to affirm : " Non ut 
plerique putant Boanerges, sed emendatius legitur Benereem," especially as 
he himself on Matt, x., 4 explains the name boanerges "ex firmitate et mag- 
nitudine fldei."i It appears to me in every way most probable that fj"l (f\|fl) 

anger, angry impetuosity, rather than tyJH, is contained in the word, and it is 

conceivable that this might be expressed by viol ppovrijc. Or are we to assume 
with Delitzsch (Saat auf Hoffnung 1874, p. 208) a peculiar provincialism ? 

Tappa&a (Tisch.; WH yajifiaM, cf. above on a/38a) John xix., 13 = NfQJ (emph. 

state of JOJJ hill, which is fern, of ^J)- Concerning the transcription of sh'wa, 

T - 

by a cf . above aneldafjiax- 

TotyoM (so Tisch.; WH yolyo&a) with S A B D in Matt, xxvn., 33; for the elision 
of the X cf . above under pee^epov! ; according to Levy, neuhebr. und cljald. 
Worterbuch, the pronunciation Hpi^^?^ as emph. state of K^j'pjl had been 

usual. In the Syriac gagulta, the first I is elided and compensated by length- 
ening the vowel. 

'EtptpaM (WH and Tisch.) Mark vn., 34 with the best witnesses (S 3 D i^e^a, which 
would point to nHQriN) = l7fl3i"IN °P en thyself I It is true that the 

Pattah under J) could be for the purpose of conforming sh'wa to the full 
vowel" (see above on aneUafiax) and the form consequently could be Ethp e 'el ; 
but in favor of Ethpa'al is the fact, that this form anyway is in use as passive 
to nnfl* and n °t less, that the Targum on Is. xlii., 7 expresses the opening 

of the eyes by Pa'il. With regard to S for jr\ (with Dag.) cf . yolyoSa. Since 

moreover this Imperative, properly speaking, can refer only to the eyes, we 

< 
must ask whether originally inHSHK (with a suppression of the unaccented 

final vowel in Syr. fashion; cf. below kov/j. in Mark v., 41) was not intended. 

K#ac John i., 43 and elsewhere Nfl*3, emph. state of ft»*p rock. 

Aeyiin* Mark y., 9 with S B C D, the Latin Ugio, but probably first by accommoda- 
tion of the Aramaic WJ 1 ?. 

Ma/iava (so Tisch.; WH fiafMva, see above on d/J/35) = ^'100* em P n - state 0I flOO- 

The etymology is uncertain ; for the writing JOiQKQ (so Grimm) rests upon 

T T 

the very doubtful derivation from JQ}< (= object of confidence). The root fiQ, 
assumed by Levy, (= »JO, ,"730 to allot) does not exist. 



i Did Jerome have ivepyijc; in mind? We can suppose a great deal in his case ! 
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Be Lagarde, Gott. gel. Anz., 1884, p. 278, refers /m/iavag to V)!2tffi, whose 
stem ?QJ? corresponds to the Arabic ,jjoa3 ; 710J7J3 weakens to pQNQ, 
which is authenticated in one instance, became hOQ or ?")£0, in a way sim- 
ilar to the change of "1£N* finally to "ION*- ' 
Mapda (cf. for the accentuation the Note under o^/3a) Luke x., 38 and elsewhere 
= Kn"1D the mistress, emph. state from X"10i the fem. of *1Q lord. 

t : |t t t t 

Ueamac John i., 42 and elsewhere = frjrTB'D emph. state from fPCD anointed 

(Hebr. |T{J>!3); for the transcription, Noldehe reminds us of leccal for *gw. 

- . T - . 

Udaxa. (cf. for the accentuation the Note under d/3/35) Matt, xxvi., 2, elsewhere = 
NHpfl emph. state of r?DS> which would correspond to the Hebrew HD3 i 

Jewish tradition, on the contrary, demands KflDS to which the Syr. pescha 
also corresponds. T : ' 

'Vapj3owl (so Tisch. Mark x., 51 and John xx., 16 with SAC; on the contrary 
WH pappowei with B ; far more badly attested is the reading paj3/3ovi, although 
in John xx., 16, D also presents pafifiavd) my Lord. The vocalization is sur- 
prising, for all other tradition knows only the forms ?3"l and ?13"). Is pappowi 

also a Galilean provincialism ? 
'Pa/cre (so WH Matt. v. 22 with S 2 B , on the contrary Tisch. pax& with S 1 D ; cf . 
for this vacillation in the transcription of p what was said above on aKeXdafiax. 

according to what was remarked on d/3/35, the word must be accented pam); 
The word is not emph. state from pH, but abbreviation from fpH empty, as 

X^ffi* (proper name) from 7JITJ*. The vocalization is again surprising. 

T T ITT 

SaTavac Matt, iv., 10 and elsewhere, emph. state of ?^D; tt* e f° rm aa ™ v adopted 

by Grimm, with the Textus Beceptus, 2 Cor. xn., 7, is only attested by S 3 A 2 
D 2 and 3. 
Tmepa (cf. for the tone under d/3/3a) Luke i., 15 = JflOJJ', emph. state of a presup- 

t ■ ■ 
posed I^JJ' (not however directly for the Hebrew "0£J> as Grimm states). 

- : ' t •• 

Ta/3eiM (more correct would be again — M) so WH Acts ix., 36 with B C, on the 
contrary Tisch. TatSM with S A (cf. concerning the vacillation between i and 
u above in pappowi) = KH^E? emph. state of &'3£0 *>/>«»? (cf. Hebrew *3¥)- 

That instead of tabhy'tha people spoke tabhitha with a resolution of the con- 
sonant Yodh, or to the Greek ear appeared so to speak, is not improbable ; on 
the contrary, the form KJT3D; wrtn which Grimm identifies rafiiM, is rather 

t • : 

Syriac (cf . below at Tali&a)A 

I am reminded by Siegfried' 's Miscellanea ii., 10 (in HilgenfeWs Ztschr. f. 
wissensch. Theol. xxvu., 3, p. 358 sq.) that, after rajiet-da, ocawa (in Matt. 
xxi., 9 and other passages) should have been established. Cf. Siegfried in the 
passage cited : " In the New Test. Commentaries, as far as we have observed, 
'Qaawa is reduced to the JO fTJPB'in of Ps - cxviii., 25 (cf. also Grimm, Lex. 

N. T. 1879, p. 473"). No doubt this was the passage intended, but the form 
uoawa can not be identified with J$J "!"?• As follows from Elias Levita's ex- 
position in his Sefer Tisbi, the word is the Greek rendering of an abbreviated 
pronunciation of that petition, JO-J/t^iiT w i tn which may be compared 

li^of in Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. T. I., 1879, p. 1639." In a Note Siegfried 
says : " Since writing the above, my attention having been called to Hilgen- 
feld, Nov. test, extra canon, receptum, fasc. iv., p. 26, I see that others also 
have taken exception to the derivation of acavvd from the form in Biblical 
Hebrew, and that Anger with HilgenfeWs approval has referred to the Aramaic 

i Levy in the neuheb. W B writes K.TZIB and explains this from the Arabie Sabbijjat maid, 
girl (I), citing in addition to his own opinion Fleischer, who set the matter right already in a re- 
mark to Levy's Chald. WB ueber die Targumim (I.. 436), with the formula " according to F. &c." I 
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NJJ^iK- There appears to be no doubt, therefore, as to the correctness of 
such an explanation." Cf . with this also Hilgenfeld (Evangeliorum secundum 
Hebraeos, etc, quae supersunt, Lips. 1884, p. 25), who gives the meaning 
serva nos, and appeals to A. Merx for the same. 

As a characteristic of the popular language of that time, we may mention 
the striking abbreviations of many names, such as Jose for Joseph, Lazaros 

njjlf?) for "ttj/?K> TIO ( from which Matthaios, Matthaus) for JTflD, Salome 

for ry!2!7$ an< i others ; cf. Belitzsch, in .the place mentioned, p. 206 sq. 

B. Aramaic Sentences. 

In Matt, xxvn., 46, Jesus cites from Psalm xxn., 2, according to TO, 'E/ujl r 
h/iui (so S, B on the- contrary e'Aoei, A rfki, D t/Aei, hence Tisch. iflsl) Aepa (S B; more 
correct would be, moreover, again Ae/xa) capaxdavd (S A. ; B has oaftaKravu, cf. above 
on aneM. and pana); the same in Tisch. leaving ?)A« out of account. This would be- 
accordingly ♦jrip^ NQ 1 ? 'K ^ii^Ki in which of course the Hebrew, \"i 1 7{< (in- 
stead of the Aramaic, 'fl^X) before the Aramaic, '{J> ,L ) is very striking, since' 

* t v: 

elsewhere, the pronunciation of a like o can not be established ; on era/3, for "2$ cf . 

above under aKtkSajiax- Of the oldest Uncials, only D gives the citation in Hebrew: 
qlei, riXei, lafta fac4i?av« (= *JfD£Jf). This reading is adopted by WH in the margin 

and, in the Appendix p. 21, is designated as " Western " (Gr. Lat.); probably it is- 
an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew as distinguished from the Aramaic forms. 
In the parallel passage 

Mark xv., 34, S A B C give shM (hence "WH hlal, Tisch. elui), next S C le/ta 
(so also Tisch., on the contrary "WH with B D give Aa/ia, although this in Aramaic- 
would be W2fc> nothing); finally, aa/3axdavei (so "WH and Tisch.) with S 3 C ; S 1 

T T 

caftaicravu, as in Matthew, on the contrary D again t,a$&avu, which also has got 
into the twisted reading of B (Ja/}a0iW«). 

According to this condition of things, the oldest tradition appears to be that 
the verse was cited by Jesus in Aramaic, and indeed with *|i'?N a t the beginning ;. 

for ehji, testifies moreover the circumstance that it agrees far less with the play 
upon Elias which was united with it than rpu or r/Aet. Be Lagarde GGA, 1882, p.. 
329, finds in all this a proof of early and systematic corrections in the N. T. text. 

Mark v., 41 : rafaM (more correct would be once more — &a, as well as kov/i 
afterwards) Tisch. with SAC (WH tuUiM with B) ttobft (so WH and Tisch. with 
SBC; on the contrary A D kov/u). Talc&a is nevertheless again (cf. above in 
rajiiSa.) not equal to XJT^JO (so Grimm), which would be Syriac, still less to 
fcW^tO (Meyer), but, properly speaking, to KJT^tOi fern, of tf ,l ?£3 juvenis. The- 

T ' T Til- T-: - 

best attested reading kovji points to the suppression of the toneless final vowel in 
pronuciation, as in Syriac. 

1 Cor. xvi., 22 : fiapav aM (better a&a, cf. above on &(3/3a) WH and Tisch. ac- 
cording to all old witnesses : our Lord is coming, (or has come, see Appendix. T.) 
i. e. not nilN NJ^O (Grimm), with the confluence of the a of both words when 

these words were combined (fiapavada), [but probably 'X f"1Q, as the form also 

sounds in Syriac ; it is not in consistent with that, that in fact JO^D was written 
(cf . Bib. Aram. JO— ; perhaps more correctly J$J *_), the toneless final vowel being 

T T T _ 

suppressed in pronunciation. 

Concerning the traces of the West- Aramaic dialect in Josephus, cf . B. de Bossi 
in the work already mentioned p. 55 sq.; Pfannkuche p. 459 sq. (both needing sift- 
ing); Bleek, Einl. ins A. Test., 3. ed., p. 54 sq. Concerning the influence which 
West- Aramaic exercised upon Josephus in his use of the Old Testament, an essay 
in Joh. David Michaelis 7 oriental, und exeget. Bibliothek V. (1773), p. 221 sq. con- 
tains something. 
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3. The so-called Targums or Translations of the Old Testament. The most 
important are : The Targum on the Pentateuch ascribed to Onkelos and the Tar- 
gum to the prophets named after Jonathan ben Uzziel. There exist still, in addi- 
tion to these, two Targums to the Pentateuch, called Jerusalem I., or Targum of 
Pseudo- Jonathan and Jerusalem II.; the latter is preserved only in fragments, or 
originally, was only a collection of Glosses belonging to an older Targum, a 
remodeled form of which lies before us in Pseudo-Jonathan (so Gteiger, Urschrift 
und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857, p. 455). On the Hagiographa also 
(except Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel) there are Targums by different, some of them 
by very late, hands. The foundation may have been laid for the older Targums 
{Onkelos, Jonathan) as early as in the first century B. C, since, at the reading of 
the Scriptures in the Synagogues, single words and expressions which were no 
longer understood (see above, <j 4) were to be orally interpreted by so-called 
DMOiTlflCO) or Translators. Nevertheless, the process of fixing these interpret- 
ations in writing, and the gradual extension of them unto whole books continued 
for centuries, and was first brought to a comparative conclusion in the Babylonian 
Schools of the fourth century A. D. On the other hand, the final compilation 
of Pseudo-Jonathan was not earlier than the seventh century, and other Targums 
were still later. Even to-day we are far from having a critically-sifted consonant- 
text of the Targums, to say nothing of a unified and in a measure plausible vocal- 
ization. 

Concerning the Targums generally, cf. the introductions to the O. T., espec- 
ially Bleek' WeWiausen, p. 287 sq., and Strack, in Zockler's Handbuch der theol. 
Wissenschaften I., 172 sq. (with abundant and careful references to the litera- 
ture) ; further Volck, Art. " Thargumim " in Herzog's PBE,i 1862, Vol. XV.; 
Th. Noldeke, die alttestam. Literatur (Leipzig, 1868), p. 255 sq.; Schuerer, neu- 
testam. Zeitgeschichte (Leipzig, 1874), p. 475 sq., likewise with abundant specifi- 
cations of the literature ; Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theol- 
ogie (Leipzig, 1880), p. xi.-xix. A survey of the editions of the Targums is given 
by Petermann, porta chaldaica, ed. II. (Berlin, 1872), p. 82 sq. Noteworthy 
"Bemerkungen uber die Vocalization der Targume" are given byMerxin the 
Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalistencongresses, I., 142 sq. 

4. Single sentences of the Mishna, the Gemaras of the so-called Jerusalem 
Talmud and detached traces in the Babylonian Talmud and the Midraschim. 

For finding one's way in regard to the Mishna and the Talmuds in general, 
we refer here only to the excellent survey in Schuerer's Neutestam. Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 37 sq. In the Bab. Talmud, the Tractat Nedarim approaches the "West- 
Aramaic idiom, and, in certain peculiarities, the Tractat Nazir also ; cf . Jjuzzatto, 
Gramm. der bibl.-chald. Sprache und des Idioms des Thalmud Babyli (German 
by Kriiger, Bresl., 1873), p. 54. There belongs here, from the Midrash-literature, 
the Megillath Ta'anith, or book of fasts cited already in the Mishna : cf . Schuerer, 
p. 54; Strack, art. "Midrasch" in Herzog's PBE2, Vol. IX., 759; Braun, "Ent- 
stehung und Werth der Meg. Taanit" " in the Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenth., 1876, p. 375 sq., 410 sq., 445 sq. 

5. The Samaritan Targum to the Pentateuch. This was probably composed 
in the first century A. D., though the final compilation, .as far as we can speak of 
such a thing, may have been delayed until the fifth or sixth century. Besides this, 
there have been preserved only scanty remains of the Samaritan- Aramaic, in 
liturgies and songs. 

This Aramaic Translation of the Pentateuch must not be confounded with 
the Samaritan Recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch. For the literature on the 
Samaritan Targum and the linguistic character of the same, cf. Kautzsch, art. 
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" Samaritaner " in Herzog's PRE,2 Vol. XIII. (1884), especially p. 349 sq. In this 
place, also, it may be permitted to remind the reader emphatically, that every 
judgment of the Samaritan- Aramaic dialect based upon the editions of the Tar- 
gum which have hitherto appeared, must fall necessarily into the gravest errors. 
This is true, alas, of the expensive Pentateuchus Samaritanus of H. Petermann 
(Fasc. I. Genesis, Berol. 1872; II. Exodus, 1882; III. Leviticus, 1883, the last 
edited by C. Vollers), after that, Kohn (" Zur Sprache, Litteratur und Dogmatik 
■der Samaritaner," p. 103 sq. and 206 sq.) had proved conclusively that the usual 
assumption of peculiar (so-called Caucasian) roots and words in Samaritan- Ara- 
maic, rests solely upon such a corruption of the MSS. of the Targum, as 
Is incredible; according to Kohn, we possess, of the original Targum, perhaps 
only a few fragments (a relatively pure text is given only in the Petersburg 
fragments edited by Kohn, p. 215 sq., in the fragments of a Samaritan Targum, 
which Nutt, London, 1874, issued from a codex of the Bodleian Library and 
one of the Cambridge City Library, and, finally, in the " Pessach-Haggadah " 
edited by Kohn, on p. 1 sq., from a codex belonging to Franz Delitzsch). The 
original Samaritan — leaving out of account, perhaps, a somewhat large admix- 
ture of Hebraisms, as well as of Greek and Latin words— is as good as identical 
with the Palestine- Aramaic otherwise known to us. 

6. The Written Remains of Aramaic on Stone and Papyrus, which originated 
{at least in the majority of cases) with Jews in Egypt. 

Cf . Gesenius, seripturae linguseque Phcenicise monumenta, I. 226 sq. ; III. tab. 
4 (Alphabet) and tab. 29-33. Concerning the written characters cf. Euting, in 
the large table of characters in Chwolson's Corpus inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
{ Petersb., 1882), col. 10-16, according to inscriptions dating from 482 to about 
100 B. C. — The most important monuments of this kind were lately published by 
the Palseographical Society, Oriental Series, and they are ; Part II. Table xxa^. 
and xxvi., Papyrus cvi. of the British Museum (from the collection belonging 
formerly to the Duke of Blacas), with a description by Wright and Nolo" eke, and 
the literature down to 1877. According to these men, this document dates from 
the last part of the Ptolemaic, or the earlier Roman period, composed either by a 
pagan Aramaean, or (more probably) by an Egyptian Jew, as a sort of Haggada to 
Exod. i. The Aramaic is strongly alloyed with Phoenician and Hebrew. — Further, 
Part V., Table lxiii., the column found in 1877, at Sakkara, now in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, which represents a libation before Osiris, and bears a parallel 
Egyptian- Aramaic inscription, dating from the fourth year of Xerxes (482 H. C.) ; 
cf . Lepsius, concerning eine agyptisch-aram. Stele, Ztschr. fur agypt. Sprache und 
Alterthumskunde, xv. (1877), p. 127 sq. ; Lauth, agypt.-aram. Inschriften, Report 
of the Session of the Munich Academy, 1878, 1., philosophieal-histor., class II., p. 
97 sq. and 148; Prcetorius, ZDMG xxxv., 442 sq.— Table lxiv. the celebrated 
stone with a four-line inscription, which is now kept in the Museum at Carpentras, 
in Southern France, and represents, above the inscription, a female mummy, and 
over this an adoration before Osiris. According to Lepsius and others, the stone 
belongs to the time of the Ptolemies ; according to Clermont-Ganneau (see below) 
these Egypt.- Aram, monuments belong to the time of the Persian dominion over 
Egypt, i. e., 527-405, or 340-332, when Aramaic was the official language in 
Egypt ; and the person named Taba upon the stone was daughter of a Persian 
officer and native Aramaean who had married an Egyptian woman. [If so, it is 
true that Hebraisms such as JJM}<{ and '|"jp await an explanation]. Discussion 

over the stone has lately become animated again, since Schlottmann (ZDMG 
xxxii., 187 sq. and 767 sq. ; xxxiii., 252 sq.) supposed that metre and rhyme are 
to be found upon the same; cf. Halevy, ibid., xxxii., 206 sq. ; de Lagarde, Nach- 
richten der Gott. gel. Ges., 1878, p. 357 sq. (also Symmicta, II., 56 sq. and 79 sq.) 
Of further documents, we mention the inscription upon a vase of the temple of 
Serapis, now in the Louvre (cf. Levy, ZDMG xi., 65 sq. ; Merx, ibid., xxn., 693 
sq. ; Prcetorius, ZDMG, xxxv., 442; Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. Crit., 1883, No. 21, 
p. 415 sq.) ; for the Egyptian- Aramaic inscriptions generally, cf . Clermont-Ganneau, 
origine perse des monuments arameens d'Egypte, Rev. archeolog., vol. 36, p. 93 
sq. and 37, p. 21 sq. (also separately, Paris, 1880). 
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Of extra-Jewish origin are: 

7. The Palmyrene Inscriptions found in the ruins of Tadmor (Palmyra) and 
for the most part bi-lingual (Aram.-Greek). 

Facsimiles of these inscriptions were given first by B. Wood, The Ruins of 
Palmyra (London 1753; see the older literature in de Wette- Schroder, Einl. ins 
A. T., p. 79); in later times: Levy ZDMG xv., 615 sq. and xviii., 65 sq., where 
nineteen inscriptions are given, dating from 396-578 of the Seleucidan era (85-267 
A.D.); an addition thereto ibid. Vol. xix., 314 and xxiii., 282 sq.; further in 
Count de Vogue' , s Syrie centrale (Paris 1868 sq.), as well as in extract 5 of the 
Journal asiat. 1883 ; more than all however by Euting in the Corpus inscriptionum 
Semiticarum ii., Table 17-28 (Inscriptions from 9 B. C. to 270 A. D.). Blau 
ZDMG xxviii., 73 sq. (iiber ein palmyr. Relief mit Inschrift); Mordtmann, Neue 
Beitrage zur Kunde Palmyras in the Report of the Munich Academy 1875, Vol. n., 
Suppl.-Number in., 1-88; Ed. Sachau, palmyr. Inschriften, ZDMG xxxv., 728 
sq.. Remarks thereupon by Noldeke xxxvi., 664 sq. For other matter see Euting 
in the report of the DMG for 1878, p. 63 and in Baethgen's Report for 1880, ibid, 
p. 154. Concerning the linguistic character of this inscription, cf. Merx ZDMG 
xxn., 674 sq. and especially Noldeke ibid, xxiv., 85 sq.; Sachau ibid, xxxvn., 562 
(without any notice of Noldeke's previous work). In content, they are partly 
pagan dedicatory inscriptions, partly inscriptions in honor of deserving persons 
and partly epitaphs. 

8. The Numerous Inscriptions and Coins of the Nabateans on the Sinai- 
Peninsula, in Idumea, the Hauran and elsewhere, from the last century B. C. and 
the first A. D. 

Misled by the numerous Arabic names, which occur in these inscriptions, 
they were regarded by scholars, for a long time, as Arabic. So particularly Tuch, 
ZDMG n., 395 sq.; in., 129 sq. and so yet Bottcher, Ausfiihrl. Lehrb. der heb. 
Sprache 1, p. 6, where these inscriptions are explained as North-Western Arabic 
(set right by Muehlau in the Supplement p. 644, where also is the older literature). 
A more correct judgment on this question was established by Levy, ZDMG xiv., 
363 sq.; xvn., 82 sq.; xviii., 630 ; xxn., 261 sq.; xxiii., 435 sq. and 652 sq.; xxv., 429 
sq. and 508 ; xxvn., 133 ; further Blau ibid, xvi., 331 sq., Meier ibid, xvn., 575 sq.; 
and in particular Noldeke ibid, xvn., 703 sq. and xix., 637 sq., as well as de Vogue' 
in the Revue archeol. 1864, p. 284 sq. (Inscriptions from the Hauran); the same 
in the Melanges d'archeol. orient., p. 149 sq. and Appendice p. 21 sq. (Coins of the 
Nabatean kings from 95 B. C. to 104 A. D.; concerning two such from Petra, cf. 
also de Saulcy in the Mel. de Numism. 1878, 193 sq.) and in Syrie centrale (1868) 
p. 89 sq., finally Euting in the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum n. (Paris 1883), 
tab. 29-35; and Table lxv., Part v. of the Oriental Series issued by the Palato- 
graph. Society. 

9. More voluminous remnants of the West- Aramaic dialect and likewise of 
extra-Jewish origin lie before us in a translation of the Bible, preserved in a 
Vatican MS. of the Gospels, which was completed 1030 A. D., as well as in London 
and Petersburg MSS. (These last contain it in union with other fragments of 
religious matter). 

• The text of the Vatican MS., which embraces about two-thirds of the Gos- 
pels, was edited by F. Miniscalchi Erizzo, 2 tomi, Verona 1861 and '64. For the 
" Christian-Palestinian " dialect of this version, cf. Noldeke, ZDMG xxn., 443 sq.; 
according to him, the translation originated between the third and the sixth cen- 
turies A. D. and probably upon Judaean soil (Blau, ibid, xxiii., 266 sq., seeks to 
refer the localities mentioned in the annotations of the Vat. Codex to the ancient 
Decapolis). Further fragments of this version (for the most part Palimpsests) are 
to be found in London and St. Petersburg ; the latter were collected by Teschen- 
dorf upon his second and third journeys (59 and 70 leaves). All these fragments 
(except the Vat. Codex), with fragments of Biographies of Saints, Hymns etc., 
were edited by Land as " fragmenta syropalaestina " in Tom. iv. of his Anecdota 
syriaca (Lugd. Bat. 1875), including fragments from the Psalms (which are trans- 
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lations from the Septuagint, as the arithmetical figures [Bezifferung] show), from 
the London and Petersburg Gospels (of which the London exhibits, according to 
Land, a Melk — [a celebrated Benedictine Abbey founded in 1089. T.j Bitual older 
than the Soman Codex, while, in the Petersburg Bible, an older and quite peculiar 
and a younger Codex are to be distinguished), finally London fragments from 
Deuter., Isaiah, Proverbs, with Petersburg fragments from the Gospels, Deuter., 
Isaiah and Job. According to Land, the Boman Codex is later than almost all 
the other fragments. (The London ones are placed by Wright between the eighth 
and the thirteenth centuries.) At the time of its origin, accordingly, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Aramaic was no longer the language of 
intercourse in the circles concerned with it, as the Arabic inscriptions show. The 
writing, according to Land, is a variety of the capitals used for books at Edessa, 
which withal the Greek capitals have imitated in the rude and angular character 
of the letters. 

10. Living remains of this dialect, once so widely diffused, are found at 
present only in Ma'lula and two neighboring villages upon the Eastern decliv- 
ity of Anti-Lebanon, of course in a bad state of decay and, as the entire 
population speaks Arabic as well, near its end. 

This fact was made clear long ago by Brown and Volney (cf . Benan, histoire 
generale p. 268). Closer information with reference to the language itself was 
first given by the missionary Jules Ferrette in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society xx., 431 sq.; Noldeke discusses the same (" fiber den noch lebenden syri- 
schen Dialekt im Antilibanon ") ZDMG xxi., p. 183 sq.; cf. the remarks of Merx 
thereupon ibid, xxn., 271 sq. A farther list of words of the Ma'lula-dialect was 
published by CI. Huart, who visited Ma'lula in the autumn of 1877, in the Journal 
asiatique, Ser. vn., Vol. xn., 478 sq. (Oct.-Dec. 1878; cf. the notice of R. Duval 
ibid, xiii., 465 sq. and L'universe Israelite, 1879, No. 16). Accurate and compre- 
hensive disclosures are still to be expected from Socin and Prym, who passed sev- 
eral weeks in Ma'lula in the latter part of the summer of 1869, and carefully tran- 
scribed, from the mouth of a Christian woman 1 of the Greek confession, a series 
of narratives with Arabic translation. The following sample, for which I am in- 
debted to Prof. Socin, may give an idea of the condition of this Aramaic : vot 

ahad ishme froz lalo ile hona, i. e H 1 ? (Pm (JOH^N 1 ? JTlfl HOE'N IHN HUH) 
WllKK) = there was a man whose name was Faragh 'allah, he has (had) a little 
brother etc. 

I 6. Concerning the Correct Name for the Aramaic Dialect found 
in the Old Testament. 
1. In the designation of the Aramaic dialects generally, and of the Bib- 
lical-Aramaic in particular, such confusion prevails even yet in many ways, 
that it is necessary to supplement what has been said with a confirmation of 
the terminology employed (§1). The view derived from Dan. ii., 4, that the 
Aramaic dialect in Daniel and Ezra was the language of the Chaldean people, 
has, as its first consequence, the misconception that, not only this dialect, but 
also the nearest related dialect, that of the Targums, etc., were designated as 
"Chaldaic;" secondly, however, there flowed out of it the inverted distinction 
of this pretended Chaldaic, as the East- Aramaic, from Syriac, as " West- Ara- 
maic," while the reverse is correct. The distinction proposed by Fiirst 2 of the 
(so-called) Chaldaic and of the Syriac as "Jewish and Christian Aramaic," is 

i One of these villages has gone over to Islam, but speaks its Aramaic dialect. Moreover, 
the tradition of the language is maintained chiefly by women; the language of the men is 
already greatly corrupted by the influence of the Arabic. 

2 Lehrgebaeude der Aram. Idiome, Chald. Gramm. (Leipzig, 1835) p. 5; there again, however, 
Fuerst distinguishes Jewish East-Aramaic (the language of the Bab. Talmud) as "Bab.-Aram.- 
Heb." from the " Palest.-Aram.-Hebrew," as well as from the Syriac. 
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not altogether suitable, according to what is laid down in ? 5 ; for to the East- 
Aramaic dialects belongs, not only the dialect of Edessa used by the Christian 
Syrians, but also the language of the Babylonian Talmud; it follows no less 
from § 5, No. 7-10, that extra-Jewish monuments have been preserved, which 
belong to the West- Aramaic group. More suitable is the designation of the 
West- Aramaic as Palestinian Aramaic, 1 inasmuch as the remnants of this dialect 
yet existing arose for the most part (except the Palmyrene, the Egyptian and 
almost all the Nabatean inscriptions) upon the soil of Palestine. In the list 
of these (South) West-Aramaic or Palestinian Aramaic dialects belongs now 
the dialect lying before us in Daniel and Ezra, which we most fitly designate 
as "Biblical Aramaic." 

In Daniel n., 4 a , we are informed that the Kasdim, or Chaldeans, summoned 
by Nebuchadnezzar, addressed him in Aramaic ( JTO"lN ), and, in fact, their 
dialogue with the king (v. 4b sq.) is reported in the Aramaic language. Accord- 
ingly, it was plainly the opinion of the author of the book of Daniel (or of ch. 
i.-vn.) that this Aramaic dialect was the language of conversation at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, instead of the East-Semitic dialect 
whose Babylonian form lies before us in numerous inscriptions — among others, 
those of Nebuchadnezzar himself. This real " Chaldaic," which is mentioned in 
Jer. v., 15, as a language unintelligible to the Jews (cf. the similar verdict of Isa. 
xxviii., 11 and xxxm., 19, with regard to Assyrian), the author of Daniel 
conceives as the secret or learned language of the Magians, since he (i., 4) lets 
the Jewish boys be instructed in the language and literature of the Chaldeans ; 
O'lSJO i s nere use( i surely in no other sense than everywhere else in Daniel 
(except v., 30, in the connection "2 Vh>J2 and ix., 1, "2 HID^O ) » and tne dialect 

designated correctly in Dan. n., 4 (also Ez. iv., 7) JTQIiK nas been termed, since 
Jerome (on Dan. ii., 4), the " Chaldaic," just on account of a misunderstanding 
of the word D'ltSO- 2 The author of Daniel uses the word as a title for the 

members of the Babylonian guild of priests, as already Herodotus regards 
oi XaXSaioi as a designation of the priests of Baal, and the name was subsequently 
the customary one for the Magians, Astrologers, Soothsayers, etc., of the East. 
Jerome, however, and those who followed him, confused therewith the use of 
Q*1t!0 as name of the people; and since, in Dan. n., 4, the "Chaldeans" speak 

Aramaic, so "Chaldaic" and "Aramaic" were held to be identical. And the 
matter has stood thus in the "Chaldee grammars" and the "Hebrew and Chaldee 
lexicons," in spite of all protests, 3 up to this day. 

2. In possession of the correct terminology there falls to the ground the fable 
(still stated up to the latest date), that the Jews in the Babylonian exile forgot 
their Hebrew and, instead of it, brought the " Chaldaic," the language of con- 
versation, with them to Palestine (cf. e. g. Zunz, die gottesdienstl. Vortrage 



i This terminology has already been proposed by Pfannkwhe in Eichlwrn's Allg. Bible., viii., 
3, p. 489. 

2 It is, to be sure, questionable, whether this misunderstanding: comes upon Jerome him- 
self or upon his Jewish teachers. For the latter, might be cited the fact that, in the Massora to 
tbeTargum of Onkelos (cf. Berliner's Edition of the same, p. xviii. sq.). the Targum-Aramaic 
<as distinguished from the Biblical) is designated repeatedly as "JOM1 KwS language of the, 
Chaldeans. Without doubt, the composition of this Massora belongs, according to Berliner (ibid., 
p. ix.), as late as about 900 A. D., though Berliner at this point reminds us of the passage Chullin 
24 a, according to which W~W3 JIB'S in Dan. i., 4, means the Aramaic language. 

3 Cf . already Schloezer in Eiehhorn's Kepertorium, viii. (1781 !), p. 118 sq. ; the correct distinction 
of East-Aramaic (Syriac) and West- Aramaic (Biblical Aramaic and the language of the Targums) 
was expressly drawn again by Geiger ZDMG, xviii., 854, and Noeldeke, ibid, xxi., 183 sq„ and par- 
ticularly xxv., 113 sq. (die Namen der aram. Nation und Sprache.) 
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der Juden, Berl. 1832, p. 7 sq.; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel in., 44 sq.;. 
Bottcher, ausfiihrliches Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache i., 18). Leaving out of account 
that it was the normal practice in Jerusalem about 430 B. C, according to Neh. 
xin., 24, to speak JTTlflV an< l t nat *h e s l° w overthrow of Hebrew by Aramaic 
may be shown upon valid grounds (cf. above p. 4 sq.), the Jews could not tak& 
a dialect from Babylon which was not spoken there. 

3. With regard to the designations of the West-Aramaic dialect used in 
antiquity, the following is yet to be brought forward :— In the New Testament, 
this dialect is designated as e/Spaicn Hebrew (so certainly in John v., 2; xix., 
13, 17, perhaps also in xix., 20 and with the obscure ap/iayedwv Bev. xvi., 16), 
although the same word is elsewhere applied (so surely in Bev. ix., 11, perhaps 
also in John xix., 20 and Bev. xvi., 16; certainly, moreover, already in the 
Prologue of Jesus Sirach) to designate the old Hebrew language. The meaning 
of the expression n ippak 6iciUktoc, Acts xxi., 40 and xxn., 2, as well as xxvi., 
14, (as already the efipalc §w>n 4 Mac. xn., 7 and xvi., 15) is doubtful. In the 
first two passages, the deep silence of the people reported in xxn., 2 favors, 
the old Hebrew, for this silence is less easily explained, if the Apostle used 
the vernacular familiar, for the most part, to all hearers in the neighborhood; 
on the contrary, he could place on record his Pharisaic education and his future 
zeal for the Law (cf. v. 3) no better than in the use of the sacred tongue. In 
Acts xxvi., 14 also, it corresponds more to the importance and solemnity of 
what is recorded, to think of the old Hebrew and not of the Aramaic vernac- 
ular. 3 With the New Testament, Josephus also uses Hebrew {ylaTra tow '~E,j}paiw), 
as well of old Hebrew, as of the Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

4. Further on, within the Christian era, Syrian and Syriac, which, for a 
long time, had been used for the purpose almost invariably by the Greeks, were 
fixed as designations of the whole department of Aramaic just as, already, 
the LXX. had everywhere rendered ri'0*lK Dv tropurrt. According to Noldeke 
(ZDMG xxv., 116), this name was adopted by the Christian Aramaeans and for 
the reason that, to a Jew, "Aramean" had become identical with "Heathen" 
and, in the same sense, had passed over to the Syriac translation of the New 
Testament (e. g., Acts xvi. 1 and xix., 10, for "EMtjv ; Gal. n., 14, JTND1N for 
i^vmac). Just so, the Palestinian Jews called all Aramaic ♦p'TlD* while the 
designation *0"1N was preserved (at least for the language PD~IN fltJ' 1 ?]) DV 
the Babylonian Jews; see the evidence in Noldeke, 116 sq. as well as the proof, 
the same p. 117 sq., that the form 'armaje is to be regarded as the original desig- 
nation of the nation: "as however the idea of 'Heathen 'was united with 
this form, 'aramaje was artificially set apart from it as name of the people" 
— a distinction which can be proved from the Jewish sources (cf. Levy, neu- 
hebr. u. chald. W.-B. under 'QIN and >J*D"1N). The Aramaic portions of 
the Old Testament (including Jer. x., 11 and the two words in Gen. xxxi., 47) 



i Quite mistaken is the appeal of the Talmud to Neh. viii., 8 as proof that the people then needed 
an "interpretation" of the Law; EnSD does not mean in that passage any more than in Ezra 
iv., 18, "interpreted," but simply "clearly, distinctly" (Vulg. manifesto). 

2 So also Delttzsch, the Hebrew New Testament, p. 80 (cf. above § 4, Note); in "Saat auf Hoff- 
nung" 1874, p. 210 Delttzsch still supposed that: "with a call in this (Palestinian Aramaic) lan- 
guage Schaul, Schaul, Uma redaft jathl, the ascended Lord brought Saul of Damascus to his- 
senses." 
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are curtly called D^Ttf! m * ne Mishna and Talmud (see the proofs in Noldeke 
p. 128), because written in the language which is elsewhere employed for the 
interpretation (targiim) of Scripture, as contrasted with JOj^O, the Scripture 
composed in the sacred language. 1 * The designation of the vernacular of Pales- 
tine at the time of Jesus as the " Syro-Chaldaic," which was for a long time 
customary (though of course very unfortunate), might likewise be traced to 
Jerome; cf. Jerome adv. Pelag. in., 1: The Gospel of the Hebrews is "chal- 
daico syroque sermone, sed hebraico Uteris scriptum." 

§ 7. CONCERNING THE BIBLICAL- ARAMAIC TEXTS IN GENERAL. 

Of the remnants of the West-Aramaic idiom in the Old Testament enum- 
erated in <S 1, the two words transmitted in Gen. xxxi., 47 might reach back 
to sometime in the ninth century B. C, in case the verse containing them 
belonged to one of the old sources of the Pentateuch. Even if this verse can 
be shown to be an addition by the last (post-exilic) redactor of the Penta- 
teuch however— and, in fact, an activity in the direction of redaction is very 
prominent in the welding of the sources of vv. 45 sq. — we should have in it 
probably the oldest sample of the Biblical- Aramaic dialect, since there can be 
no doubt that Jer. x., 11 is a gloss, introduced at some time or other into the 
text of the prophet, and the redaction of the present text of Ezra can not be 
placed earlier than the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. 

1. If Gen. xxxi., 47 originated from one of the ancient sources of the Pen- 
tateuch ( J or E) it could not be shown, from the form of the two words in question, 
that their use as words of Laban the "Aramsean," (cf . vv. 20 and 24) from Haran 
in Mesopotamia, prove them to be East- Aramaic ; for the Massoretic writing 
NrrnrTt^ with Qamets in the first syllable might be vowelled correctly for West- 
Aramaic (as for Syriac); from initial ^ (instead of D in the Targums and in 
Syriac, cf. \ 9, Eem. 2), no conclusion can be drawn; moreover the same corres- 
ponds in this root regularly to the Arabic sin. The noun *]%> may be verified as 
well from the Syriac as from the Targums. 

2. That Jer. x., 11, in spite of the LXX., who seem to have had the verse 
before them, is a gloss introduced wrongfully into the text, follows directly 
from the troublesome interruption of the original connection between vv. 10 and 12; 
indirectly, however, from the fact that no reasonable ground for the sudden inser- 
tion of an Aramaic verse can be discovered ; for that this verse was meant to in- 
dicate to the Jews.how they must answer the Chaldeans, to whom they could have 
spoken only in " Chaldaic," is too trifling an argument to deserve serious refuta- 
tion. It is striking that, in this gloss, together with the usual NJHN tlie Earth 

is found the form ^mXi which seems to have belonged to the East- Aramaic and 

perhaps was intruded into the verse at some time in Babylonia. 2 The remaining 
forms, such as ^ (almost invariably "^ in East- Aramaic), Fnptffl (Syr. 'QJtfl, 

in Babylonian also 'jyp\), 0(1^ ( c] f- Ezra v., 3 and elsewhere)" correspond to the 



i In the Midrasch Beresith rabba to Gen. xxxi., 47, is ascribed to Samuel bar Nachman the 
verdict that the "Persian" language should not be lightly esteemed, since God has honored it in 
the Law (here, at Gen. xxxi., 47), the Prophets (Jer. x., 11) and the Kethubhim (Dan. ii., 4 sq., 
Ezra iv., 8 sq.). Here 'D13 ]wb can be only an ancient error of the text for 'Did© '7. 

* This Talmudic terminology might be cited as evidence for the opinion of Lerwrmant, follow- 
ed by Dr. W. H. Ward, that Daniel and Ezra were originally written entirely in Hebrew, and 
that portions of them being lost, their place was supplied by the corresponding Aramaic Trans- 
lation (Targum). See Old Testament Student for Nov., 1883, pp. 90, 91. [T.] 

2 Np"lN is not protected, indeed, from the suspicion of an ancient copyist-error, a suspicion 
which lies near at hand, by the fact that it is enumerated by the Jews (naturally according to 
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West- Aramaic idiom. The clearly Hebrew word nVK added at the close, if it 

belongs to the gloss at all, must have been added by a Hebrew copyist. 

The Aramaic sections in Daniel and Ezra are distinguished more by lexical, 
than grammatical peculiarities. At all events, the few differences, which we will 
mention in their proper places, do not justify the verdict, that in the book of 
Daniel, the decomposition of the Aramaic has already advanced much further 
(Renan, hist, generate, p. 219). 

I 8. The Textual Tradition and Grammatical Treatment of the 

Biblical Aramaic. 

The Aramaic texts, of a religious content, proceeding from Jews and 
Samaritans, are all, in the nature of things, originally more or less strongly 
influenced by the Hebrew ; J and, in this sense, the distinction mentioned above 
{\ 6, 1), of Jewish and Christian Aramaic (the latter largely influenced by the 
Greek) is justified. Similarly, the Biblical Aramaic also bears strong traces of 
the Hebrew influence ; only, a great part of the Hebraisms might be placed to 
the account of later copyists, of whom some were ignorant of Aramaic, and 
some designedly adjusted it to the Hebrew. The text has suffered no less 
corruption in the printed editions, however; until such a multitude of asserted 
variations has arisen as, e. g., the stereotype edition of Hahn finds it necessary to 
present. The prevailing confusion was very recently checked, for the first time, 
by the superior text which S. Baer fixed in his edition of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah 
(Lpz., Tauchnitz, 1882) on the basis of the best manuscript and other witnesses. 
Hence, we have everywhere based our assertions upon it. In so doing, it must 
never be forgotten that even this text is only the relatively oldest and most certain 
form of the Massoretic tradition, and in no wise offers security that we have before 
us, in all particulars of writing and pronunciation, the texts intended by the 
authors of Daniel and Ezra. This assumption is impossible ; because the Mas- 
soretes, in certain cases, have, without reason, substituted another pronunciation 
for the one demanded by the consonant text ; in other places, have conspicuously 
wavered in the vocalization of the same form, and sometimes have made mistakes 
which may be demonstrated. Not rarely, also, reference to the form of West- 
Aramaic, acquired from the Targums, may have influenced the pointing (cf. 
Renan, in the work mentioned, p. 220). Although, therefore, the grammatical 
exposition must everywhere proceed from the critically fixed Massoretic tradi- 
tion, it must, nevertheless, at least not withdraw from a criticism of this tradi- 
tion, when the text, by its deviation from analogous phenomena of the Biblical 
Aramaic, or of West- Aramaic in general, is suspicious. 

The literature of grammars for Biblical Aramaic is considered in Steinschneider''s 
"bibliograph. Handbuch iiber die theoret. und prakt. Liter, fur hebr. Sprachkunde" 
(up to 1850), Lpz. 1859. Cf., further, the survey in Petermann's Porta Chaldaica, 
ed. II., p. 80 sq. ; by Volck, in Herzog's PRE 2 I, 604 sq. ; Betiss, Gesch. der hi. 
Schriften des A. Test., p. 511 ; Struck, Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 191 sq. — 



Jer. x., 11), among: the four, seven, or ten names of the earth, but is so by its unquestionable 
occurrence upon the large fragments brought from ths Assyrian Boyal-palaces to the British 
Museum (cf. Levy, Gesch. der jued. Muenzen, Leipzig, 1863, p. 149). For Hp~\H in Mandaic, cf. 
Noeldeke, Mand. Gramm., p. 73. The change of sound appears sufficiently guaranteed by the 
Aramaic "IDJ?. to smoke, beside the Hebrew "IQp, to burn incense. 

i For the Hebraisms in the Targum of Onkelos, which is commonly regarded as the most gen- 
uine monument of the South-Western Idiom, cf . Oeiger in ZDMG, xviii., 653 sq. 
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There have been added, since these were published: the Paradigms placed 
at the beginning of the edition of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah by Baer (see 
above) ; tolerable caution is necessary in using these, since, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, many forms are adopted which cannot be made good, and which even 
contradict the remaining analogy ; further, the third edition of Winer's "chalda- 
ische Grammatik fiir Bibel und Targummim," enlarged by directions for the 
study of the Midrasch and Talmud, edited by Babbi B. Fischer, Lpz., 1882. 
Fortunately, the editor has distinguished his own additions by cursive type, and, 
in that way, has facilitated the omission of them, which, for the beginner, is, in 
the highest degree, necessary. 

Correction.— P. 102, 1. 5. For " cf. Schuerer p. 505 and in other places," read " cf . Schuerer in 
the place mentioned p. 505." 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By Prof. John P. Peters, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



In the 9th edition of the EncyclopaediatBritannica, in the article "Amalek- 
ites," occurs what seems to be a curious case of the propagation of error. We 
read: "It has been generally supposed that the Hainan of the Book of Esther, 
called "the Agagite," belonged to the royal line of the Amalekites; but it is now 
found, from Assyrian records, that Agagi was the name of a country east of As- 
syria, from which it may be assumed that the title was derived. See Lenormant, 
Lettres Ass. I., 45." M. Lenormant mentions as eighth among the minor cantons 

of Media " Agazi , called Agagi in the inscriptions of the Fastes. It is 

the Agagi of the Book of Esther." In the Fastes M. Oppert gives the cuneiform 
characters for Agazi, but transliterates falsely Agagi. M. Lenormant has copied 
his error, and on that error the article in Enc. Brit, has based a new theory regard- 
ing Haman. It is curious to observe that at Esther in., 1, the Septuagint reads for 
1 JJNH. (tovyaiov, while in hi., 10; viii., 3, 5, the Gentile name is omitted, and in 
ix., 24, o Maiceduv is used. Josephus Ant. Jud., xi., 6, 5, translates Agagite by 
'AfiaXr/KiTTic. M. Lenormant cites from Ptolemaeus the name "Afaya or "Afafa as 
probably the Median canton called Agazi by the Assyrians. 

Prof. Noeldeke, in the Sitzungsberichte der koeniglich preussischen Ahademie 
der Wissenschaften, gives a provisional account of an Aramaean inscription discov- 
ered bp Prof. Euting at Teima (I t A v. K!DV"I)> in an oasis of Northern Arabia, on 
the borders of the Syrian desert. In Gen. xxv., 15; 1 Chron. i., 30, KO*D appears 

as a son of Ishmael. It is mentioned in Is. xxi., 14, in the < 2~\ V^ Xi^D- In Jer. 

T «. |_ T _ 

xxv., 23 and Job vi., 19 (KQn) it appears as a commercial place or people. The 
Septuagint writes it Bai/iav, confusing it with the famous Edomjte canton of that 
name. Bitter and Wetzstein identify XO*D with Taima in the Hauran, whom 
Cheyne has followed in his commentary on Isaiah. A somewhat similar confusion 
will be found to exist regarding ?T1, which is connected in Isaiah and Jeremiah 
with KD*fi- The inscription, which is confidently assumed to antedate the Persian 

T 

conquest, belonging to a period between 500 and 800 B. C, has been, so far as pre- 
served, transliterated into Hebrew characters, as follows : 



